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simple band of spirals below, while the 
moulded lip adds to the richness of the 
general effect. The small vertical handles 
arranged in two rows were used for lifting 
the vase with the help of ropes, a usual 
device for the transportation of such heavy 
objects. The date of the vase is about 
1600-1500 B. C. 

The originals of the other two jars come 
respectively from Sir Arthur Evans's 
excavations at Knossos, and Mrs. Hawes's 
excavations at Gournia. The Knossos jar, 
about two feet high, was found not on 
the Palace site, but in the Royal Tomb of 
Isopata. It is unfortunately fragmentary, 
with considerable portions missing, but 
enough remains to show that it must once 
have been a magnificent example of the 
architectonic Palace style (about 1500- 
1350 B. C). Conventionalized plant or- 
naments are grouped along the middle 
portions of the vase in truly stately array, 
while simpler patterns decorate the rest 
of the field. 

The vase from Gournia (about 1 600-1 500 
B. C.), is a small pithos decorated with the 
"trickle" ornament, which was appar- 
ently as popular in Crete as it was in Japan 
and is now with our own potters. It was 
produced by splashing the paint rather 



thickly on the shoulder, and letting it 
trickle down the sides. 

The three vases have been temporarily 
placed in the Room of Recent Accessions 
and will later be moved to the First Room 
of the Classical Wing. 

G. M. A. R. 

French Wall-Paper of the Early 
Nineteenth Century. The Museum has 
acquired a set of French scenic wall-paper 
of the early nineteenth century, part of 
which has been placed on exhibition for 
February in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. Unusually pleasant both in color 
and design, it will form an appropriate 
background for furniture of the period in 
the installation of early nineteenth-century 
decorative arts. 

The color is rich sepia in varying values 
heightened with white. The composition 
of foreground, middle distance, and distant 
vistas presents a series of country or sub- 
urban occupations — fishing, picnicking, 
promenading, and washing clothes in the 
little river whose rocky banks form much 
of the foreground. Bits of romantic 
architecture form the background of middle 
and further distance, with occasional frag- 
ments of classic ruins. C. O. C. 



NOTES 



Lectures on architecture. 

As previously announced, Professor Fiske 
Kimball of the School of Art and Architect- 
ure of the University of Virginia will give a 
course of five lectures in the Lecture Hall, 
on Thursdays, beginning February 19, at 
4 p. M. 

Professor Kimball's subject, Domestic 
Architecture of the American Colonies and 
of the Early Republic, will be treated as 
follows : 

Feb. 19 Seventeenth-century Houses 

Feb. 26 Eighteenth-century Houses 

Mar. 4 Eighteenth-century Interiors 

Mar. 1 1 Early Republican Houses 

Mar. 18 Early Republican Interiors 



This course will be followed by another 
series of lectures by William Bell Dinsmoor, 
Architect to the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, on The Culmination 
of Greek Architecture in the Age of Peri- 
cles, divided as follows: 

Mar. 25 Rise of Periclean Architecture 
Apr. 1 Periclean Architects and their 

Buildings 
Apr. 8 Principles of Design 
Apr. 1 5 Construction and Erection 
Apr. 22 Rebuilding the Periclean Mon- 
uments 

The lectures will be open to the members 
of the Museum and to the public. It is 
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anticipated that they will be of keen inter- 
est and great value to all students of the 
fine arts, particularly to the students of 
architecture in schools devoted to the 
subject, in colleges and universities. They 
will later be published in book form as 
permanent contributions to the literature 
of art. 

Japanese Screens by Korin. The 
Museum has been fortunate in receiving 
on loan from Sumner Welles, for the De- 
partment of Far Eastern Art, a pair of 
Japanese screens by Korin, the great 
painter of the end of the seventeenth 
century, who revolutionized the Tosa 
school by his very modern art conceptions. 
His work, which is so thoroughly Japanese 
that it is the one great instance in which 
the Chinese origin of the Japanese school 
of painting is entirely forgotten, was not 
only in his day a step in an entirely new 
direction, but it is today just as modern 
from the point of view of our Western art; 
in fact, these screens have all the beauty 
and style which the very advanced modern 
painters wish to put into their work, with- 
out leaving to our feelings and imagination 
such puzzles as we are at present often 
asked to solve. One screen represents 
an old pine tree with young bamboo shoots 
on a green hill, which means long life 
and virtue, fidelity, or righteousness; the 
other, the blossoming plum tree which 
represents beauty and pleasure. Together 
they form, therefore, the usual New Year's 
wish of the three things which are consid- 
ered to form happiness — beauty, virtue, 
and a long life. 

The wonderful way in which the pine 
tree is treated with its big massive needles 
painted in masterly technique with a big 
wet brush full of deep blue and lovely 
malachite green, is a delight to the artist's 
eye. The trunk of the tree is all brown 
liquid gold and in contrast with this is a 
tender blue-green hill with bamboo leaves 
of wet gold and gray which looks like 
silver. 

This is the serious side of life, while joy 
is depicted on the second screen, a plum 
tree in blossom in front of the rising sun. 
Without being in the least realistic, it 



shows the gold rays of the reddish sun 
gilding the stem of the old plum tree and 
the early blossoms, the first signs of the 
coming summer, rising above the golden 
morning mist. 

Ogata Korin (1655-1716), his brother 
Kenzan, Sotatsu, and Koyetsu, the head 
of this school, were four artists who had 
the greatest influence on Japanese art of 
the seventeenth century and later; they 
gave it that very personal and decorative 
quality which we associate with the char- 
acter of Japanese in comparison with 
Chinese art. They are certainly of all 
Eastern painters nearest to us in all that 
our modern Western art has best. 

The Vanderbilt Collection. The 
William H. Vanderbilt Collection of modern 
paintings has been withdrawn after a stay 
in the Museum of eighteen years. It was 
generously lent by George W. Vanderbilt, 
the son of the collector, in 1902 for one 
year, but the date of withdrawal has been 
postponed from year to year until the pub- 
lic had almost come to think of it as one 
of the permanent features of the Museum. 
The expressions of loss with which its with- 
drawal has been greeted clearly evidence 
the value to the people of New York of the 
extended opportunity to enjoy it afforded 
through the kindness of its owners. To 
them the Museum and the public alike are 
greatly indebted. 

It was during the late sixties, according 
to Samuel P. Avery's introductory note 
in the original Loan Catalogue, that Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt, the collector, began to 
gather together the work of foreign artists, 
and the years from 1868 until his death in 
1885 saw him making many trips to Europe, 
where he commissioned or purchased works 
of various artists living or recently dead 
who were at that time less well known in 
America than abroad. 

Gallery 16, where the pictures were hung 
and where they remained during their long 
stay, became one of the popular rooms in 
the Museum, for the collection appealed 
to various tastes. It is notable for the 
important examples of the Barbizon School 
that it contains, Millet particularly being 
magnificently represented by the great 
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pictures of the Sower and the Water Carrier, 
and Rousseau, Troyon, Diaz, Dupre, and 
Daubigny, by good examples. The early 
Corot, A Road near Paris, the Delacroix, 
the Coutures, Meissoniers, and Boldinis 
have always been favorites and Le Bourget 
by de Neuville, the stirring picture of the 
Franco-Prussian War, never failed to have 
a crowd about it, as had also A Fete during 
the Carnival by Madrazo and Gerome's 
Louis XIV and the Grand Conde. 

Exhibition of Chinese Portraits. 
The exhibition of Chinese portraits lent 
to the Museum by Samuel T. Peters and 
placed on view in Wing H, Room n, 
on January 16, will be continued for a 
couple of months. 

Changes in the Paintings Galleries. 
Among the paintings recently hung in the 
galleries of paintings are the portraits of 
Edward L. Bacon and Mrs. Walter Rath- 
bone Bacon, the former the bequest, the 
latter the gift, of Mrs. Virginia Purdy 
Bacon, which are now placed in Gallery 19; 
the Crucifixion by Pesellino acquired by 
purchase, to be found in Gallery 30; and 
three American paintings lent by Edward 
W. Root — The Refluent Season by Arthur 
B. Davies, The Pawnbroker's Daughter 
by George B. Luks, and The Park by Mau- 
rice B. Prendergast — all hung in Gallery 20. 



The Louis Comfort Tiffany Founda- 
tion. The angles from which generous, 
public-spirited men approach the problem 
of stimulating the art appreciation and 
art expression of America are very many, 
and each has its influence and value. 
Louis Comfort Tiffany, himself an artist 
of attainments in several fields, has under- 
taken one of the most interesting endeav- 
ors in this direction in opening what might 
be termed a new museum, his home at 
Oyster Bay, filled with collections of Chi- 
nese and Japanese paintings, bronzes, and 
lacquer, Persian ceramics, and Oriental 
carpets, as well as many modern examples 
of stained glass windows and other forms 
of American decorative art, and con- 
taining a well-selected art library, and his 
extensive estate laid out skilfully by the 
owner, himself a landscape gardener, all 
for the benefit immediately of a limited 
number of students, but for the advantage 
eventually of the public who will enjoy the 
fruit and flower of the development in 
love of beauty and in imagination that must 
accrue to these young artists from a home 
amid these sympathetic and inspiring 
surroundings. 

May 1, 1920, will witness the opening 
of this museum-school to a few men. The 
director, Stanley Lothrop, is receiving 
applications for admission at any time on 
or before March 1. 
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